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“Oh no, Archie!” Edith and Archie Bunker of the TV show All in the 
Family. See page 2 for “The joke’s on us.’ 


CUPE snowploughed 
Gov’t backs Stockall 


“We're hoping for the best. When the bill comes 
up again, maybe a few members will be out of the 
house at the time and we'll get lucky,” said Ray 
Hill, a full-time representative of the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (CUPE). 

The same old story. The same old losing 
strategy. It will not be luck or the good-will of 
the legislature that will get the highway workers 
of this province the union of their choice; only 
militant, organized action by the rank and file 
highway workers will be able to force the legisla- 
ture to give in and kick out the corrupt, dictatorial 
10 year regime of Allen Stockall. 

Last week, the legislature voted 23-22 to give 
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workers under the Trade Union Act, was part of 
NDP-CUPE strategy to get highway workers 
into CUPE, the unquestionable choice of the men. 


1223 HIGHWAYWORKERS IN CUPE 


CUPE has been organizing provincial highway 
workers, now in Allen Stockall’s Nova Scotia 
Laborers, Journeymen and Operators Union, since 
May 1971. It has signed up 1223 men in offices 
and garages across the province. Besides an adver- 
tising campaign in the media and a meeting | 
Trenton of local union representatives last Novem- 
ber, CUPE has failed to mobilize a public show of 
highway workers solidarity against Stockall and 
for CUPE. CUPE organizers, who have failed to 
learn from past trade union struggles, put all their 
faith in a just decision by the legislature. 

The weaknesses of this passive strategy were 
pointed out in the February editorial of the East 
Coast Worker before the legislature opened. “’Rely- 
ing on the good graces of the government is not 
going to get the highway workers the union of 
their choice . . . The Liberal government has 
shown time and time again that it is no friend 
of labour . . . The ‘wait for Gerry and Garnie’ 
strategy is a losing strategy; the only sure solution 
for the highway workers is to begin preparing now 
for a long, tough battle.” (That editorial also 
suggested a rank and file strategy.) 

Anyone observing the proceedings of the legis- 
lature’s Law Amendments Committee, which was 
calling witnesses and examining Akerman’s Bill, 
could see that all the cards were stacked against 
the highway workers getting trade union rights 
and CUPE recognition. 

On the first day, CUPE laid its case before the 
committee. 38 representative highway workers 
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from across the province filled the chamber. 
Several of them made submissions bringing out 
corruption in Stockall’s outfit and declaring major- 
ity support for CUPE. The CUPE-NDP strategy, 
however, neglected to expose the low wages and 
degrading working conditions forced on highway 
workers and the collusion of both the Tories and 
Liberals with the corrupt Stockall regime. 

Both Manny Maclntyre, staff representative 
from CUPE, and NDP leader Akermaz purpose- 
fully avoided making public the back-room govern- 
ment deals with Stockall. Former premier G. 
Smith, who sits on the Law Amendments Com- 
mittee and is intimately linked with Stockall’s 


ba 


etween ¢ tocKall, Mahiwa inister Garnet Brown 
and Brown’s campaign manager, Charles Keating, 
were discussed. 

On the second day, Stockall appeared along 
with his high-priced lawyer, Merlin Nunn. The 
smooth-talking Nunn proceeded to contradict 
most of the CUPE arguments of the day before 
and reminded the Committee of-its limited powers 
of investigation. Stockall then spoke but only 
answered questions that Nunn approved of. All 
committee members abided by the restrictions 
imposed by Nunn. In the end, the supposed 
“investigation” was clearly a sham. 


WISHFUL AND UNREALISTIC 


When Akerman was criticized during a com- 
mittee break for his weak, compromising stand 
and his failure to bring out the real issues, he 
said, “I’m expecting support from some Tories 
and Liberals on the committee.” 

The naivety of this wishful and unrealistic 
position was soon made obvious — the com- 
mittee gave his bill the 3 month hoist. 

Instead of bringing the highway workers any 
closer to obtaining the union of their choice, the 
six weeks of parliamentary game-playing in the 
legislature has only reinforced Stockall’s position 
and brought frustration to the highway workers. 
The Liberal government refused to make public 


of 


the actual number of full-time employees of the - 


highways department and how many legitimate 
highways workers are members of Stockall’s group. 
Stockall continues to collect union dues whether 
the majority like it or not. Many Nova Scotians 
are still uninformed about the justice of the 
highway workers case. 

As the Fourth Estate pointed out, “Allen 
Stockall has weathered the storm. He’s still in 
control and still smiling.” : 
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Neighbourhood Cnir. 
organizing strategy 
fails at St. George’s 


When PET of St George’ s ‘Anglican Church in north-end 
Halifax attended services on March 26, they were met by an infor- 
mation picket line of 150 area residents, including many chiidren. 
They were protesting an eviction notice given to an arts and craft 
program which was renting space in the church hall. | 
~ This “march of concern” was organized by the Neighbourhod’l | 

Centre, a ee for community organizing in the Gottingen- 
_Uniacke Square area. It is the latest example of the Centre's style 
seize on an issue, call a demonstration, get people in 
pews modia sige Br seco alt and then Bt 
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leads to failu. | ae oe oe Sg Soke Se 
The March 26 dane aiin. was apy a procession of ares: 
residents carrying religious slogans such as “GOD LOVES EVERY- 
BODY, ME TOO”, “WE LOVE YOU, WHERE’S GEORGE NOW?” 
and “JESUS LOVES ME”. All the Halifax media men were there 
eileen re ot their soris. and helt 
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workshop which makes braces, special shoes and other equi 
for crippled and disabled people, has been occupying two e 
of the church hali and is ow paying A E ap IR e E 
Church vestry. are 

Because the Brace Canter 


: omplaine ‘st tides und hiliró being. 
in their work area, the Church ‘Vestry issued an eviction notice 
| effective March 31 to the Neighbourhood Centre which has > 5 
tamimg the children’s project since mid January. ; 
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Anyone who patronizes his local movie 
theater knows that Hollywood, for the 
past five years or so, has been trying to 
“tell it like it is.” “My Blué Heaven” 
themes of the 50s — the smiling face, 
the warm embrace, the fireplace — no 
longer dominate the cinema screen. In 
fact, the myth of the ideal life (which 
was never true to begin with) has been 
turned on its head in the name of the 
“real’’ world. The “now” movies have 
“*now’’ messages, messages about violence, 
sexuality, student riots, urban crises, 
blacks, hippies, etc. 

While movie makers have lately been 
experimenting with romantic themes 
again (Love Story, Summer of 42), and 
trying to figure out, like fashion designers, 
whether it’s the mini (bare and truthful) 
or the maxi (mysterious and romantic) 
that'll sell, the media men of television are 
just catching up. A// in the Family, a 
show that has received more attention 
than any other in recent years, is the 
result. A// in the Family (AITF) deals 
with “problems”: homosexuality, race 
relations, and the high cost of funerals, 
to mention a few. 

Usually, the old-style heartwarming 
love stories are easy to put into proper 
perspective — we know just how they 
measure up, or rather don't, against every- 
day life. The “new truths”, however, are 
not so easily rejected; often they are 
swallowed whole. 

AITF has been both praised and 
damned by professional TV critics, but 
most of us, unused to exercising our 
critical faculties during our leisure hours, 
watch it without question. It’s time for 
us novices to begin cutting our critical 
teeth on contemporary culture, to react 
to it with the same energy we bring to 
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f the negotiations of union con- 

tracts, the analysis of political 
programs, and generally to 
the more serious sphere of 
life. - 

What critics find most 
admirable in A/TF is first, its “honest” 
handling of day to day. reality, and 
second, its humorous treatment of this 
reality. Let’s take these one at-a time. 
Honest handling of reality: At last, the 
critics say, Americans (Canadians, by im- 
plication) can see themselves for what 
they are. Well, what are we? A worker 
may tell you that Archie Bunker repre- 
sents the typical workingman. A solid 
middle class businessman may say that, 
although he knows Archie is a worker, 
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Archie stands for middle 
America (or middle Canada), 
or the silent majority, or 
whatever it is you may call 
that group which forms the 


si 
bulk of right-wing support. 


The teacher, doctor, or so-called profes- 
sional man may see in Archie a strain of 
bigotry (prejudice) to authoritarianism 
he recognizes in himself. So the image of 
what Archie Bunker really reflects be- 
comes a hazy blur. 

The creators of this show have 
not fallen asleep on the job. They have 
given us, in Archie Bunker, a “man of 
the people”, an Everyman, who cuts 
across class lines and ties all men to- 
gether. Producer Norm Lear says, “I 


,, İn common struggle 


believe we are all connected . . . Our 
education and our endowments vary, our 
early backgrounds vary, but as human 
beings we all connect. | connect with 
Archie Bunker. Even those who disown 
him still feel some connection.” But what 
is it that ties all men together? Lear says 
“This is a show about a bigot,” and | 
think it’s not unfair to say that about 
sums it up. Bigotry iour common link. 


_ How encouraging! 


Objections? For one, all workers are 
not bigots, for another, all workers are 
not white Protestants. Moreover, it is 
altogether weak-minded to gloss over the 
fundamental differences between classes 


and unite them on the basis of some 


trumped up bigotry. But most important, 
bigotry is not like red hair or blue eyes; 
it is not a natural trait, but something we 
learn. 

But how crafty A/7F is! It never 
suggests that Archie’s bigotry is admira- 
ble, only that it is natural, which is worse 
because then bigotry is, by definition, 
beyond correction. 


Archie Bunker will not change. From 
week to week he is and will be confronted 
with problems without ever understanding 
them. A recent show which had Archie 
dealing with the funeral of a relative is an 
interesting case in point. Archie is at 
first unwilling to pay the high-priced 
funeral fees. Eventually, he stops his 
protest and yields to social pressure. 
Archie’s resistance is beaten and the 
funeral is a great success. The message? — 
That’s the way things are, and you can't 
change them. Things do change, how- 
ever, which is something A/7F does not 
allow. 


Humor: But even more distasteful is 


continued on page 3 
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“If you know, teach; if you don’t know, learn!” 
This is what Cubans hear when they turn on their 


feet ee: 
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conscience, courage, and faith — an honest atti- 
tude — for the society, for all the people, for all 
humanity — begets more love among humankind. 
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Slogan from a Cuban poster: Spirit of labour — 


Cuba—education for all 


radios. Less than 14 years ago, their radios, like ours, 


blasted at them to “ < Coca Coia!’, but all that — 
changed with the triumph of the socialist revolution in — 


1959. What Cubans now hear reflects a meaningful 


- purpose in their everyday lives, a society-wide commit- 


ment to the total education of all. 

Before the revolution many people never saw the 
inside of a school and only the rich went beyond a few 
elementary grades. The Cuban ruling class could not 
afford to have well-educated workers and farmers. In 
order to hold on to their wealth and power, they had to 
be sure that the people remained in ignorance of their 
conditions of exploitation. 

Since the revolution, however, education is available 
to every man, woman and child in Cuba. As in all 
socialist societies, the objective is to root out the 
privilege of the past. Because no one is encouraged to 
seek private gain at the expense of others, the advance- 
ment of each individual depends largely on the advance- 
ment of all. It is therefore deemed essential that each 
and every person be well-educated in the scientific and 
technical knowledge necessary to develop the country 
as a whole. In the words of Cuba’s Prime Minister 
Fidel Castro, “We can have no other concept of the 
development of the education of a people but that in 
which all the potential faculties, all the potential 
intelligence of the people are developed to the highest 
degree.” 

One of the first acts of the revolutionary government 
was to launch a massive campaign to combat the legacy 
of ignorance and illiteracy inherited from the past. In 
1961, which was designated The Year of Education, 
the entire population was mobilized to eradicate illiter- 
acy. Over a quarter of a million volunteers — including 
school children, teachers, workers and housewives — 
spread to every corner of the country. Under the 
banner “The people should teach the people,” they 
taught hundreds of thousands of all ages to read and 
write, and in the course of a single year, the Cubans 
succeeded in transforming themselves into a literate 


population. 


To guarantee that the new-found literacy skills 
would develop to further heights, several kinds of 
schools to serve the various needs of the people were 
set up everywhere. For adults, there are the Worker- 
Farmer Education programmes in which courses in 
general education, and job training and upgrading are 
conducted in the communities, in the factories and 
offices, wherever the people are. For older people 
and others who cannot leave home to enroll in regular 


classes, home study circles are arranged. At the other 
end of the scale, even infants, beginning at ihe tender 


age of 45 days, qualify to receive public educational 


benefits. A network of nurseries not only frees women 
to engage in productive work, but also provides a 
healthy and cheerful environment where infants and 
young children learn right from the start the socialist 
values of sharing and cooperation. The Cubans, how- 
ever, do not plan to stop here. For the decade 1970-80 
the revolutionary government has set the ambitious 
goal of universalizing higher education. 

We might wonder how a worker could afford to pay 
for all this education. As members of a developing 
socialist society, all Cubans already enjoy rent-free 
housing, free medical attention and telephone and other 
services. And so too with education. Not only has 
tuition been done away with from nursery school 
through university, but there is no charge for books, 
supplies, school meais or school clothing. 

But the simple availability of free facilities or the 
number of people who attend them is not the most 
important point. What matters even more is the content 
of the education they receive. At every level, students 
learn the importance of productive labour by actually 
doing it. In rural schools 12-year-olds drive small 
tractors and tend coffee plants while studying half the 
day. Both the students and teachers from all secondary 
schools and universities in the cities move to the 
countryside for six weeks every year to do productive 
work in agriculture. | TEN 

This method of combining school work with physical 
work has served to break down the myths of the old 
ruling class who saw manual labour as beneath them 
and held workers in.contempt. Before the revolution, 
they propagated the phony distinction between those 
who supposedly worked with their minds (meaning the 
bosses who got all the money and power) and those 
who supposedly worked only with their hands (meaning 
the workers who got nothing). Today, because workers 
give practical training to students and students give 
theoretical instruction to workers, productive labour 
is now respected and accorded the dignity it deserves. 
Because all aspects of education are geared toward 
uniting physical and mental work, this lesson is con- 
stantly reinforced. The aim is for every student to be a 
worker and every worker a student. Only in this way 
can Cuba rid itself once and for all of the parasitic 
class which profited by exploiting and degrading workers. 
And only then will the battlecry of the revolution — 
“WE WILL WIN” — be fully realized. 
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USW 1064 starts bargaining 
World steel crisis may hit Canada 


With the expiry of the Sysco contract at the end of 
April, Steelworkers’ local 1064 will be seeking hefty 
increases in wages and benefits after holding the line 
since Black Friday. But due to the uncertainty among 
world steel producers and the ever-present drive for 
profits, the steelworkers are likely to be faced with 
counter-demands for increased productivity and possible 
cutbacks in the workforce. 

Pressures in the international market (stemming 
mostly from the world overproduction in steel) have led 
to slowdowns and cutbacks in almost aJl capitalist 
steel-producing nations. Since the late 1960's, capitalist 
world steel markets have become increasingly glutted as | 
European and Japanese trusts have formed giant com- 
bines to compete with the once dominant U.S. steel 
industry. In 1970, total capitalist world steel production 
actually began to decline. 


CUTBACKS IN WORKFORCE 


Responding to the glut, major steel producers have | 
begun to trim workforces and refusing wage demands, | 
On October 8 the big Bethlehem Steel Corporation | 
announced that their plant in Lackawanna, New York, | 
which once employed more than 18,000 would be 
cutting the current workforce of 14,600 by 5,100 | 
workers and reducing it to an alltime low of 9,500. : 

On November 17, the New York Times correspondent | 
in France wrote, “accompanied by their mayors and | 
priests, 10,000 steelworkers, iron miners and shop- § 
keepers assembled in this headquarters of the Wendel “ 
steel dynasty to protest what the company calls the 
march of progress. The crisis that has shaken the 
northern Lorraine began three weeks ago when Louis 
Dherse, president of Wendel-Sidelor, announced a three- 
year program of ‘restructuring’ that would cost 10,650 
jobs — about a quarter of the company’s payroll.” 


These cutbacks and slowdowns are being reproduced 
throughout the world. “American mills now face their 
lowest steel demand since the 1930's,” Business Week 
stated October 16. 

“German producers . . . are curtialing their work 
weeks sharply because of market slumps. Many small 
Japanese steel companies are in financial trouble. And 
the giant British Steel Corporation is enduring yet 
another year in the red after a $24-million loss in fiscal 
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RAMPANT COMPETITION 


in the face of such crises the capitalist press usually 
blames rising wage demands by the workers. The real 
problem is the ferocious competition for control of 
international markets and the relentless drive to develop 
technology that is required by competition. To control 
the international markets and maintain current profit 
rates capitalist steel producers must lower their pro- 
duction costs. In addition to a direct attack on wage 
levels, the steel industry is undertaking large-scale 
measures to lower its unit-production costs through 
various means that will both increase productivity and 
displace workers. 

Summarizing the main elements of this rationaliza- 
tion program the Wall Street Journal stated that likely 
steps would include: 

— the closing down of some old mills and a phasing 
out of the least profitable product lines, resulting in 
increased efficiency for companies. 

— a spate of steel company mergers and con- 
solidations 

— consideration of establishing steel mills in nations 
where wages are low in an effort to meet competition 
from foreign steelmakers. 

— a long-term reduction in the industry’s employ- 
ment and thus in the ranks of the Steelworkers’ Union. 


BY FRANK RICHARDS | 
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are embarking on a massive drive to update their tech- 
nology. This new technological wave is ofcused around 
basic-oxygen furnaces of unprecedented sizes, con- 
tinuous-casting machines and highly automated rolling 
machines. The electric furnaces are used in conjunction 
with direct reduction of iron ore, a process by which 
ore is converted, without melting, into lumps suitable 
for use in electric furnaces. 

All of these moves will result in increased production. 
As the British weekly newspaper The Economist points 
out, “the Europeans know as well as anyone that the 
only future for non-subsidized steel production lies in 
complexes with a minimum out put of 10 million tons 
a year”. Given the present glut of steel in the domestic 
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The anarchic character of international capitalist 
competition underlies the current optimism in the 


Canadian steel industry. In an article entitled “A big year - 


for steel — if there’s no strike’ the Financial Post of 
March 25 predicts 1972 steel production at 12.8 — 12.9 
million ingot tons, up 6 to 7% from last year. These 
predictions are clearly at odds with the down turn in 
the steel industry throughout the world. Why? To begin 
with these figures are based upon current trends among 
the Canadian steel producers. Although the paper noted 
that much of the increase is due to customer ‘hedge’ 
buying (stockpiling) in the face of a possible strike by 
steelworkers throughout Canada, they failed to take 
account of the buying in their predictions. Stockpiling 
now means that with or without a strike there will be 
cutbacks in the demand for steel later on in the year. 


OPTIMISM HOLLOW 


The steelmakers are also counting on a reduction in 
the demand for Japanese steel, the import of which 
jumped an incredible 45% last year. Their hopes are 
based on the rising costs of raw materials to Japanese 
steelmakers and the adverse effects of a revaluation of 
the Ten which will lead to substantial price increases. 
But these setbacks will only be temporary. Retooling 
throughout the industry and mergering will provide the 
Savings to partially offset the cost increases. The 


In addition to these measures, most steel companies 


on. 


Financial Post itself admits that “their degree of market- 
ing success — particularly in the big Ontario market — 
will not be known until some time after the opening of 
spring navigation on the Great Lakes”. 

In their relentless search for profits and ignoring 
trends in the world market, the Canadian steel industry 
has embarked on a $500 million program which will 
expand capacity by 35% with a potential output of 16 
million ingot tons. The additional primary and secondary 
rolling capacity included in the program will provide the 
industry with the expanded and more broadly based 
facilities to process the bulk of the raw steel output. 
But Canadian steel producers will need not only most 
of the home market but a bigger share of the export 
market as well to absorb the output from their ex- 
panded mills. As one Steel Co. of Canada official put it 
late last year “with all that extra capacity, 1972 could 
be a tremendous year — or we could fall flat on our 
faces”. All of the international indicators point to a 


| major stumble in Canadian production. 


SYSCO AFFECTED? 
The same fate may befall the Sydney Steel Corpora- 


© tion. Although Sysco’s accumulated net profit of some 
| $29 million suggests a measure of success, the future 
», may not be so bright. The recent success has been the 


result of a number of untypical factors: 
— the acceptance by Sydney steelworkers of a sub- 


stantial decrease in wages relative to Ontario standards 


— the favourable price at which Sysco buys coke 
from the Cape Breton Development Corporation 

— Sysco as a crown corporation does not have to 
pay provincial or federal taxes. 

— Sysco has paid substantially less tax to the city 
of Sydney then its predecessor Hawker Siddeley did. 

But while these factors coupled with the new $94 
million modernization program will create the con- 
ditions for increased efficiency and lower costs, external 
factors will play a major role in the upcoming negotia- 
tions and the future of steel production in Sydney. As 


economist Rev. Andrew Hogan has pointed out, Sysco, 
in the future, will have to perform a major marketing 
turnabout. In 1969 almost 50% of the Sydney plant's 
Output and about 40% of its total dollar sales were 


marketed to SIDBEC. But SIDBEC is now installing 


place them in a position of complete independaben from 
the Sydney plant by 1976. 


This means, according to Father Hogan, that Sysco 
will have to sell 50% to 70% of its total products in 
export markets. Given the state of the world market at 
present and in the immediate future the heat will be on 
Sysco management to lower production costs even 
further. 

In addition to their usual opposition to wage in- 
creases, Sysco officials may demand substantial in- 
creases in productivity and possible cutbacks in the work 
force as means to meeting international competition. 

It is clear that 1064 and other locals across the 
country will have to fight any demands for productivity 
increases and resulting cut backs in the workforce. Such 
demands and potential layoffs should be countered with 
union demands for a shorter work week with no re- 
duction in weekly takehome pay. Instead of increased 
productivity, the demand should be full employment 
for all. 

These demands do not pit the workers of one 
country against those of another. They direct attention 
to the source of unemployment and place the blame 
where it belongs: on private production for profit. The 


world crisis in steel and its effects will end only with 


proper planning to replace the anarchic and irrational 
competition of the international trusts. 


The joke’s On Us barmi 


AITF’s humor, again often skilfully done, 
so much so that we often fail to see what 
it is we're laughing at. Humor itself is 
rather complicated. What you laugh at 
depends on who you are. Often, what 
you find funny depends on your social 
class. For example, at the N.S. legislature 


last summer, a fisherman’s wife complain- 
ed that welfare and unemployment checks 
were being held up and people in the 
Canso Strait area were starving. Finance 
Minister Peter Nicholson looked at the 
woman, whose own heaviness was certain- 
ly not the result of luxurious eating 
habits, and said, “You're  starving??”’ 
Hoots of laughter broke out among his 
friends, no laughter was heard from the 
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fishermen’s side. 

Humor almost always involves a loss 
of dignity. For example, the classic joke 
is the man who slips on the banana peel, 
certainly not a dignified sight. However, 


‘sometimes a loss of dignity can be 


healthy. Taking a swipe at some ex- 
ploitive capitalist is often quite justifiable. 
He deserves to have the wind taken out of 
his sails more often. 

Humor also depends on what direction 
you're headed in, what your goals are. If 
you want to eliminate racism you don’t 
crack anti-Jewish, black, Polack, Newfie, 
or women’s jokes. If building union 


strength is a goal, then jokes against 
unions aren't funny. 


In A/TF, most of the humor does not 


aid the movement toward a more pro- 
gressive society. Take Archie’s treatment 
of his wife. If we agree that women must 
throw off that stereotype of bird-brain, 
why reinforce it on TV? Why make Edith 


such a bumbling fool? Why tolerate 
Archie’s insults? If we agree that trade 
unionism must be supported, why knock 
unions? In that same funeral episode | 
referred to earlier, a friend assures Archie 
that all his fellow workers will be at the 
funeral. Why? Because the men will 
naturally take advantage of the free day 
allowed in the union contract. On the 
same show, the funeral director remarks 
that the funeral ought to be Friday 


Friday night. Message? There are those 
strikers again, those disturbers of peace. 
But we could go on forever with ex- 
amples. 
because the gravediggers may go on strike 
| imagine that some people will re- 
spond to this article with a “What’s the 
big deal? It’s only a TV show, so trivial 
in comparison with other issues.” But 
triviality is really the heart of the matter. 
Making slight of fundamental problems 
in our society can be a dangerous thing. 
Learning to laugh at problems may 
also be a virtue. But only to the extent 


we also recognize the class basis of class . 


problems and the necessity of struggling 
to overcome them. 


BY THE NEWS STAFF 


The recent history of Nova Scotia development is like 
the title of a recent hit song, “Promises, promises.” It’s 
most recent verse is Fundy Tidal Power. 

After the provincial election of 1956, Bob Stanfield 
set up Industrial Estates Limited (IE L), and we were all 
told that the industries which it would attract were going 
to turn Nova Scotia into a developed, industrial or “have” 
province. Since that time IEL has brought a lot of com- 
panies here, paid great amounts of our money to get them 
established, and then stood aside while they export huge 
profits they have made off the work of Nova Scotians. In 
most cases millions of dollars have been spent and we've 
got only a handful of jobs in return. Some of the companies, 
such as Hustler and Clairtone made a quick financial 
killing and then got out. IEL has not made Nova Scotia 
rich — we are still falling further behind the rest of Canada. 
“Promises, promises.” 

Next, the wonder of Heavy Water was going to push 
Nova Scotia “around the corner” on the road to develop- 
ment and riches. At the “official opening” of the Glace 
Bay plant in 1967, Stanfield and federal minister Alan 
MacEachen, as well as other local and federal politicians, 
glowed as they talked of this miracle of the modern age — 
a backward province making it into the big time by grabbing 
the reins of modern technology and riding into the sunset 
of a golden future. Today, this $130 ‘miracle’ sits rusting 
and unusable; instead of attempting to recover this money 
(our money), the government is prepared to pump in 
many millions more. “Promises, promises. 

“IT'S OIL” screamed the Chronicle-Herald, in the 
biggest headlines since the end of the war, leaving room on 
the front page only for a blow-up of Gerry Regan holding 
a tiny bottle of the magic potion which was going to 
transform us overnight. The “black gold” from Sable Island 
was going to make us all rich, we read, as soon as the 
oil companies started pumping it. What they didn't say 
was that the companies aren't sure that the Sable strike 
will be all that profitable. They also didn t tell us that 
if there is oil extracted, the companies are going to get all 
the gravy and we'll. be left with a few scraps. “Promises, 
promises.” i 

But we read that the best is yet to come: Fundy Tidal 
Power, that will be the ticket. At a cost twenty times 
greater than Heavy Water, and more profitable than all 
IEL assisted companies combined, Fundy Tidal Power is 
the superproject. 
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The idea of using the rise and fall of the Fundy tides to 
generate electricity is an old one. Ever since the beginning 
of this century, electrical utilities and engineers have dream- 
ed about his massive scheme and its possibilities. But, until 
10 years ago, other sources of power such as coal, gas 
and hydro generation have been cheap and accessible. 
Since the early sixties, however, the number of fuel- 
generation plants has increased only slightly and there 
are few rivers left with developable electrical potential 
near the highly populated and heavily industrialized north- 
eastern United States. The result has been ‘brown-outs’ — 
periods when the available power has not been enough to 
meet needs — and fears of severe energy shortages in the 
future. . 


BUSINESS CRIES “ENERGY SHORTAGE” 


American businessmen were soon crying about this 


‘energy shortage’ which they claimed would grind their 


economy to a halt in thirty years. New ways to generate 
electricity and generate profits would have to be found, 
they said. Some people started refining the methods of 
turning nuclear energy into electricity; others re-discovered 
dream schemes like Fundy Tidal Power. 

At the same time, the Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
federal governments established the Atlantic Tidal Power 
Programming Board in response to business pressure. The 
Board, financed by a $2.3 million grant and composed of 
many technical experts, did the preliminary engineering 
work for a possible tidal power scheme and made a feasi- 
bility study to see if the project was worth undertaking. 
They surveyed all the possible sights, took into account 
all the different methods of generating power, studied the 
ecology and geology and the economy and just about 
every possible aspect of the project. 7 


DETAILS OF THE PROJECT 
Their report was published in October 1969. It outlined 
how such~a’ project could be undertaken. Here's what 


_ they said: 


— 120 foot high dams could be built across the upper 
reaches of the Bay of Fundy. 
— the massive 35 to 50 foot tides would flow through the 
dams in open sluice ways. 
— when the tides turned, the water would flow back 
through the dam, this time turning the turbines and produce 
electricity. (A second method would have the generators 
producing electricity on both flows of the tide.) : 
The Board’s report gave three sites as the best and 
cheapest for generating power: one in Cobequid Bay in 
Nova Scotia, one in Shepody Bay in New Brunswick and 


one in Cumberland Basin between the two provinces. (see 


map above) 


But, perhaps the most important finding of the Board’ 


was that, no matter what methods or dams were oe it 
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would cost more to generate electricity from tidal power 
than could be recovered from the sale of that electricity. 
Tidal power simply couldn't compete economically with 
power from other sources. 

“The Board concludes that the economic development 
of tidal power in the Bay of Fundy is not feasible under 
prevailing circumstances,” said the Report. 

The price tag on these various methods is $1 billion for 
the single flow idea at all three sites and $2 billion for 
double flow. ; 

TIDAL POWER TOO EXPENSIVE 

Two main reasons were given why the sale of power 
couldn’t match the original cost: 

— first, it would take at least eight years from the time 
construction was started before there would be any 
electricity produced. This would mean that the interest 
on the original $1 or $2 billion would increase the cost of 
the project by hundreds of millions of dollars and put 
out of reach any chance of paying back the original 
borrowed capital. 

— second, the power would be produced only when 
the tides were ready to produce it, reaching a peak every 
six hours. The demand for electricity, in the other hand, 
changes from hour to hour and month to month according 
to living patterns of the population and the needs of 
industry. Moreover, electricity cannot be stored up like 
gas or oil. Thus, much of the power produced by the 
Fundy tides, for example at night, on the weekend and 
during the summer would not be needed and couldn't be 
sold. ! 

After such a clear, thorough and definite report, the 
plan for the Fundy Tidal Power should have been quickly 
and quietly tucked away on dusty shelves. But, replied the 
tireless boosters of tidal power, the Board said the project 
wasn’t feasible under prevailing circumstances.” That was 
in 1969. In 1970, conditions were much improved, they 
claimed. As journalist Harry Bruce wrote, mockingly, 
“interest rates seemed to be dropping. News of remarkable 
new construction techniques spread among tidal power 
buffs. There were reports of new turbine designs. in 
England . . . Brown-outs, gray-outs, black-outs afflicted 
New England and New York, and all of a sunny morning 
Fundy Tidal Power, the dog of 1969, was the darling of 
1970.” 


COALITION OF BOOSTERS SPRINGS UP 


A loose coalition of Fundy Tidal boosters sprung up. 
It included engineers, local businessmen, federal and 
provincial politicians — all are out for their own personal 
and collective gain. 

The engineering companies want the rich prize of 
becoming engineering consultants on the project if it is 
built. A few of their employees had become knowledgeable 
in the field of tidal power and while the final report of 
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the Atlantic Tidal Board came as a setback to them, they 
didn’t take it quietly. One of their number, Dr. T.J. Gray 
from Nova Scotia Technical College, organized a con- 
ference on tidal power in May of 1970 in Halifax. Experts 
from France, Russia, and American and Canadian engineer- 
ing companies were invited. The Americans and Canadians 
generally praised the potential of the project. Newspaper 
reports made little mention of the views of the French and 
Russians (their countries already Operate or are presently 
constructing, tidal, power plants) because their previous 
experience made them a little less enthusiastic than the 
Chronicle-Herald would have liked. 

Two groups of engineers came away from the conference 
as the main contenders for the potential Fundy contract. 
One is Acres of Canada Limited, a Toronto engineering 
company. The other group is a newly formed consortium 
called Tidal Power Consultants Limited of Canada; it is 
made up of Harza Engineering of Chicago, Montreal 
Engineering Company, Shawinigan Engineering Company 
(also from Montreal) and Balfour, Beatty Power Consultants 
(from England). Their chief spokesman and propogandist 
is Charles MacLellan of Harza which manufactures electrical 
turbines. MacLellan keeps busy. In May 1971, MacLellan 
and his associates held a long meeting with Gerry Regan. 
Since then, he has written a 10 part series in the Pictou 
Advocate and a number of articles in the Chronicle-Herald. 
They are filled with technical jargon and blatant huckster- 
ing. As a farmer told writer Jason Baxter, ‘this strikes me 
like the way they go about drumming up contracts in 
the Banana republic.” 

HOPE FOR BIG CONTRACTS 

The second group of people keenly interested in seeing 
the project go ahead is local businessmen, especially ones 
who own industrial equipment and construction supply 
companies. They hope to make huge sales to the main 
contractor. 

Then, there are the politicians. Federally, Robert Coates 
and Mike Forrestal are the loudest backers, constantly 
‘prodding the Trudeau government whenever it wavers or 
delays on tidal power. Coates, particularly, is almost always 
coming up with the “big, bright future” quotes such as 
"Fundy tidal power was the key that would unlock the 
door to continued prosperity in our part of Canada.” At 
one point, Coates had Fundy Tidal Power linked to a 
“uranium enrichment plant’; even Fundy’s strongest 
supporters treated this proposal as a big joke. 

But none of these three groups compares with the Great 
Gerry Regan Road Show. Accompanied by a group of 
government officials and Chronicle-Herald editors and 
‘reporters, the road show has travelled to both the United 
States and Europe. Although the road show played to few 
enthusiastic audiences and produced no concrete results, 
the Regan troupe has got good reviews in the local press. 
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In Europe, the troupe of fifteen people descended on 
the Rance Tidal Power Project which produces such ex- 
pensive electricity that the French government refuses to 
tell anyone how expensive it really is. Then on to Paris 
and London and talks with Baron Edmond de Rothchild, 
head of one of the world’s richest banking families. Regan 
wants Rothchild to be Fundy’s banker. Rothchild was 
vaguely interested and talked about perhaps putting to- 
gether a cartel of 40 companies to finance the project. 
But he also warned that the project was barely into the 
preliminary stage and he expected that another three and a 
half years would have to be spent in planning before it 
could go ahead. Still, the ever optimistic Regan came back 
declaring that his trip was “the most successful undertaking 
of this nature that the province has yet been involved in.” 


NO MORE BROWN-OUTS 

Then Gerry went to the United States. He did the 
traditional grovel at the feet of American capital and then 
proceeded to pronounce majestically that Nova Scotia was 
going to “harness the bay so that Con Ed (the New York 
power company) won't have brown-outs here anymore.’ ; 
a few months later Con Ed rejected his generousity and put 
$2 billion into the development of the James Bay project 
in western Quebec which will produce electrical power 


much more cheaply. In Boston Regan made the same 
statements but an official said that New England utility 
companies “don’t jump up and down about the thoughts 
of developing Fundy.” 

The trips, however, did focus attention on Fundy and 
were a good kick-off to the $10 milion Fundy Tidal Power 
Commission Regan had just established. The Commission 
is supposed to be preparing the groundwork for actual 
construction of the project. It is headed by Bob Cameron, 
who is known in Nova Scotia ruling class circles as Mr. 
FIX-IT, and by workers who have been put under his 


thumb at SYSCO and the heavy water plant as an arrogant 


glory seeker. Most of the other appointments to the Board 
have been political appointments and this month it was 


admitted by the Regan government that the commission 


isn’t doing anything and hasn't even hired any staff. 


FINANCING IS STUMBLING BLOCK 


Besides problems of marketing and construction, 
financing still remains as the major stumbling block that 
neither Regan nor the Tidal Commission can solve. The 
Nova Scotia government doesn’t have $2 billion in its back 
pocket to pull out every time it wants to undertake a major 
project. The federal and New Brunswick governments 
aren't likely to come up with it either. 

This means that the province has to go knocking on the 
doors of international financiers to raise funds. They know, 
as well as Regan does, that the project will only return a 


lending money is between 7% and 8%. Just as when you 
take out a loan from a bank to buy a car, the financiers 


don’t care very much what happens to the thing which is 
bought or built. All they want is to get back the money 


they lent, plus a lot- more in interest. Moreover, the 
financiers can hardly repossess a half-built dam. 

if Regan is going to get a loan from the international 
financiers, he will have to guarantee repayment with a 7% 
interest rate. If the project itself only can produce a 32% 
profit, the extra money is going to have to come from 
somewhere. As with Michelin and Heavy Water, this is 
where the Nova Scotia taxpayer, the majority of whom are 
working people, comes in. We are the people who will 
have to pay off the balance of the interest and principal 
to the international financiers. It will total hundreds of 
millions of dollars in total. 

And what will we get for our millions if the project is 
undertaken? A very high percentage of the electricity will 


go to the United States, in the words of Harry Bruce, “to 


drive the air-conditioners of Manhattan and the electric 
toothbrushes of Connecticut.” It will be used by American 
industry; it won't build a base for new industry in our 
region. Jobs? While the initial construction will require 
close to 5000 workers, after the eight years of building, 
less than 200 permanent jobs will be. created. The “boom” 
produced by the construction will die as quickly as it came. 


A high percentage of the profits made on the construction | 


of the project for turbines and other equipment will never 
come to our region. In the end, if Fundy Tidal Power is 
built, it will only reinforce our position as a “hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water” for the American empire. 

Perhaps, Fundy Tidal Power will never be built at all. 
The new projects in Quebec on James Bay and the massive 
Churchill Falls development in Labrador will be stiff com- 
petition. The big financiers may not risk their money on 
Fundy. Because, Fundy Tidal Power would be “a first”, a 
number of unplanned construction and technical problems 
may come up which would make the project impossible to 
build. 

Still, the politicians trumpet the glories of Fundy. “The 
hopes of the East ride on the tides of the Bay of Fundy,” 


‘says MP Patrick Nowlan. Robert Coates calls it’’. . . as vita! 


to the Maritimes as life itself.” Gerry Regan proclaims 
Fundy power “a development that will dramatically alter 
the economy of Nova Scotia.” Our hope, they tell us, is 
in the future, just around the bend, as soon as we finish 
this project, and this project, and then that project. Fundy 
Tidal Power is much like Heavy Water and oil; it’s only 


profit of 3⁄2% a year at best. At present, their rate for difference is that it could be the — theft of them all. 
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“If we leave education to our masters (employers), 
we shall be educated like oxen for the yoke.” These 
words of an 18th century British worker still ring true 
today. There are more sophisticated methods and 
technological changes, but as in all periods of history, 
those in power control the education system. At one 
time only the rich went to school, today only the rich 
finish it. 

The school does not produce the rich and poor, but 
it is set up so that the class divisions in our society 
remain. It is not due to coincidence or stupidity that 
the children of the working class fail more often, drop 
out earlier, and in the end become the next generation 
of the working class. 

There are exceptions, and these are held up to try 
to convince us that anyone with brains and guts can 
make it. This does not encourage people, as some claim, 
but makes the mass of people who ‘fail’, (in school or 


in other situations), blame themselves. If only they had 
studied harder, if only they had behaved, if only they 
had stuck it out. 

What then? Would they all be ‘successful’ and 
wealthy? Impossible, for the capitalist system depends 
on a few becoming wealthy from the labour of many. 
There must be rich and poor, and by failing some 
children, putting others into slow groups, by expulsion 
and other such means, the school system meets the 
needs of capitalist society. It supplies the bosses with 
people who can read and write, follow instructions and 
recognize authority, and, most important, who have no 
choice but to work for someone else. 

SCHOOLS SERVE CAPITALISM 

Sound like a plot? In a sense it is. Capitalism does 
not need lots of educated people, it only requires a few 
to run things. The factories do not need ‘educated’ 
workers — actually the bosses prefer them not to 
understand too much, only enough to do their work. 

The school system meets this need. It is set up to 
put some people out of school after grade 7, 8, 9 etc. 
It expects that many will leave before high school and 
many others before university. The percentage of all 
Canadians who enter university is only 10-15%, and 
even less in Nova Scotia. The people in power do not 
make a conscious decision that a certain number of 
working class children should join the labour force or 
become unemployment statistics, or that others will 
go on to bigger and better things. They don’t need to. 
Through the values taught in the schools, especially 


those of success and failure, ae students eset es 


can identify their destiny. 
a ‘successful’ union militant) 

Let’s take a class of 20 kids in primary grade. None 
of these have ever been in this school before. They 
are all new faces to the teacher. In a few weeks time 
she will have them divided into groups based on how 
well they have done so far. 

How could they be different at that age? All their 
tasks are very simple, like drawing, printing, cutting 
etc. The teacher gives them paner and pencil. She 


teaches them all how to print A. Then they have to do 
it. Some do it easily, and could go on to Z with ease. 
Others have never tried it before and have great dif- 
ficulty. In pais “One, two, three . 


"" Again there 
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Education: 


are differences. The teacher evaluates these, as well as 
speech, behavior and attitudes, and the same children 
generally give a ‘good’ or ‘poor’ performance. 

The same situations exist in most capitalist countries. 
Some schoolboys in Italy wrote an open letter to the 
teachers of their country. They presented the evidence 
which showed that the children of the rich usually do 
well and the others do not. 

“Perhaps the life story of the doctors son can give 
us a key to the problem,” they wrote. “So let us take a 
loving look at his family. The doctor and his wife are 
up there on top of things. They read, they travel, they 
see friends, they play with their child, they take time 
to keep close track of him and they even do it well. 
Their house is futi of boəks and culture. At five we had 
mastered the shovel; the doctor's son, the pencil.” 


MAINTAIN CLASS DIFFERENCES 
Distinctions must be made where they exist, but 


the idea behind separating the children in our schools is 
to maintain these differences, not to overcome them. 


They ne j; a type of permanance and are treated 
accordingly. Instead of giving the children with fewer 
skills the extra help they need, the teachers give them 
easier work, ‘allow’ them to develop at a slower, easier 
pace. The ‘gifted’, as though their skills were inborn, 
are given enriched learning to widen the gap. 

The selection process is not the only purpose of the 
school. The school system, and in the end the capitalist 
system, depends on the development of some of the 
important values of society. While children are streamed, 
they are also taught to work by themselves, for them- 
selves, and for the approval they can win from the 
teacher (boss). They rarely learn what it means to 
ca operaie. or to. help each pior The Italian schoolboys 


who does it serve: 


learned differently in a school set up in opposition to 
the system. “The next year (age 13-14) | was a teacher. 
You don’t need a degree to look through an atlas or 
explain fractions. If | made some mistakes, that wasn’t 
so bad. It was a relief for the kids. We would work them 
out together. Then too, | was learning so many things 
while | taught. For instance, that others’ problems are 
like mine. To come out of them together is good 
politics. To come out alone is stinginess.”’ 


TEXTBOOKS TEACH SUBMISSION 


In our school system the students are taught to work 
on their own, and to compete with each other. Often 
working together is considered cheating. So the students 
who have learned the work, push ahead by themselves, 
instead of being encouraged to share their understanding 
with the others. Whose who cannot keep up feel isolated 
and powerless to change their situation, having been 
taught, implicitly, that it is really their own fault. 

This lesson carries over to the shop floor, with the 
idea that through some fault of their own the workers 
belong “down there”, taking orders fromthe kids who 
succeeded. Throughout this process, the role of the 
teacher is crucial. Maintainer of discipline, order, speed, 
the teacher is quickly recognized as the Authority, 


who decides how children should behave, how much 
work they do, and when and how they do it. 


People become used to being told what to do and 
how to do it. There developes a great faith in the 


_ teacher's information — a valuable lesson to believe in 


the necessity of present authority relations. Those who 
fail, will take their places as the bossed, and those who 


succeed will be well trained to take their position as 


bosses. 
STUDENTS TAUGHT TO COMPETE 


The content of school textbooks reinforces these 
ideas. Starting with the grade 1 readers, we find the 
notions of unquestioned obedience and authority, be- 
ginning in the family. In the treatment of history it 
becomes even clearer; we are taught to accept the 
monarchy and the power of the nobles and generals 
whose wishes ruled the lives of the peasant peoples. 
While the teacher is the transmitter of all these values, 
he or she is only partly to blame. The teacher has little 
control over standards, text-books, rules etc. These are 
imposed from above, from the provincial Department 
of Education, through the school boards, through the 
principals who act as foremen, making sure rules are 
carried out and education continues according to 


ed’. schedule. = 


If teachers have been iht anything about class 
background in capitalist society it is probably the racist 
belief that the poor are less intelligent at birth. The 
elementary school years are often called the formative 
period of a child’s education. We have shown how the 
form, and to some extent the content of that education 
creates the values needed to maintain a class society. 
The elementary school is a means of preparing students 


-for the higher order divisions and ideology of the 


secondary level, where course content will play a crucial 
role. Next month, we will continue our analysis of the 
school system, and discuss the way course content is 
used to enforce ruling class values and interpretations of 
society. 


Hif 


struggle 


deserves 
support | 


Public and high school teachers across the country 
are organizing in opposition to educational budget cuts 
by provincial governments. Wasteful and inefficient 
economic policies have led to these cost squeezes which 
-` are harmful to teachers and students alike. And so the 
arrogant positions of governments are teaching one more 
sector of the population a few lessons about the realities 
of our society. | 

— On Feb. 29, 1500 Toronto teachers demon- 
strated against the 17.3 million dollar educational 
cut imposed by the provincial Tory government. 
Secondary School Teachers Federation includes a 
Toronto-wide school shutdown for April 7. 

— In British Columbia, the Social Credit govern- 
ment’s 6 to 7 per cent wage ceiling has forced 
teachers to seriously consider a province-wide 
strike. They have also forged an alliance with 
other provincial employees to crack the wage 
ceiling and attempt to bring down the S.C. 
government. 

— In Nova Scotia, the slash in the educational 
budget of 1971-72 — which meant fewer school 
supplies, more crowded classrooms, the elimina- 
tion of courses and a cut-back in school con- 
struction — and the imposition of the 5 per cent 
wage ceiling by the Regan government in February 
of this year, has forced the Nova Scotia Teachers 
Union (NSTU) to adopt a position of unprecedent- 
ed militancy. 

The dispute between the NSTU and the provincial 
government does not appear to be dying down. The 
first real sign of widespread teacher unrest came on 
Feb. 9 witha spontaneous demonstration by over 400 
teachers at the opening session of the Legislature. More 
recently, the teacher's strategy, adopted at their recent 
convential, has included work-to-rule tactics, boycotts 
of extra-curricular activities and a committment to a 
provincial-wide strike vote on April 17. And yet the 
provincial government is not budging. 

The refusal by teachers to capitulate and prostrate 
themselves before an intimidating government represents 
an historic breakthrough. Previously, saddled with the 
label of “professional”, teachers had second thoughts 
about fighting against inadequate educational budgeting. 
But teachers have found out that they, like other white 
collar workers, are not immune to social and economic 
abuse. The pompous government position and the smear 
campaign of the Chronicle-Herald represent a bitter 
pill that teachers have had to swallow. But the teachers 
have not backed down. They continue to adhere to their 
NSTU strategy. By doing this, they are aligning them- 
selves with other Nova Scotians who recognize the 
need to struggle against imposed wage guidelines and 
poor working conditions. 

The emerging militancy of teachers is already having 
a positive affect upon students. The demonstrations of 
support for teachers demands by students from Lunen- 
burg to Sydney should be applauded as a step in the. 
right direction. Perhaps in the future these same people 
will be organizing to fight the economic and political 
struggles of the working class. . 

Bringing this militancy into the classroom will be a 
crucial issue in the future. Teachers occupy a critical 
position in our society. The school system has a pro- 
found affect upon the ideas, attitudes and beliefs of 
Nova Scotians (see pg 6).. The new, defiant posture of 
teachers can represent a major step toward an alteration 
in the content of our educational system. In the past, ` 
schools have filled the minds of students with apologetic 
arguments and theories which bolster the institutions 
which cater to the elites of this province. 

As always, the demand for increased wages is the 
one given the biggest play by the daily papers. It’s 
the same old story — try and turn taxpayers against 
the dissenters. The real causes of economic instability 
and lack of funds are not disclosed. And one more sector 
of the population, teachers, are supposed to com- 
promise and tighten their belts. All this, while corpora- 
tions- continue to be provided with huge grants and 
tax incentives in order ot accumulate vast fortunes. 

The demands of the NSTU are just and worthy of 
support. It is in our interest to actively encourage this 
advance. 


‘Teachers’ 
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Bill 10, the new Trade Union Act, is on its way 
through the legislature. Its acceptance is a foregone con- 
clusion. The bill is a hefty 89 page document jammed 
from cover to cover with legalistic jargon and rhetoric 
that a soothsayer would have trouble interpreting. Bill 


- 10 is generally referred to as “labour legislation”, but 


the language of the Act alone is enough to prevent 
most labouring people from reading and understanding 
it. 

It is no accident that the rights of workers have been 
so tangled up and obscured in this legalistic jargon. It 
is but a reflection of the way the labour movement 
itself is becoming tangled up, strangled and restricted 
by an ever growing network of labour laws. 

In the years when the labour movement in Canada 
was weak, governments were in no rush to pass laws 
to protect workers. Indeed, the first “labour” law 
enacted by the Canadian Parliament in 1869 “had the 
effect of forbidding workers from joining together to 
improve their working conditions.” Under this law 
trade unions which engaged in strike actions were 
subject to charges of criminal conspiracy. 

Even when this law was repealed in 1872 and trade 
unions were “‘legalized’’, they still remained subject to 
charges of criminal conspiracy in Civil Damage Courts. 
And governments still refused to pass positive legislation 
to protect workers from the blatant anti-union practices 
of management — practices like the one reported in an 
1889 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour and 
Capital, where employers forced hard pressed workers 
to sign “cast iron” agreements that they would not 
join any labour organization. 

As the labour movement increased in size and 
strength, however, governments were forced to react — 
to step in and cool out the growing conflict between 
capital and labour. To accomplish this the government 
had first to pacify angry workers by enacting legislation 
for their “protection”. Since then, the volume of labour 
laws has been constantly growing as the state extends 
its influence over an increasing number of the relation- 
ships between capitalists and workers. 
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From the Chevron 


What, then, is the effect of this increasing state inter- 
vention in the affairs of capital and labour? John Lynk 
and other labour bureaucrats in Nova Scotia would have’ 
us believe that these government actions are to the 
benefit of labour. To people like Lynk the advance of 
the labour movement today means nothing but the 
establishment of “good labour-management relations”. 
So of course they welcome government laws, such as 
Bill 10, which are specifically designed to control con- 
flicts between labour and management. As Lynk sees it, 
labour and capital can join in one big happy family and 
work together for their mutual benefit. 

These daydreams, however, don’t square with reality. 
In real life, the interests of workers and capitalists are 
not complementary, they are completely at odds. And 
governments are not kindly, impartial arbitrators who 
wisely settle disputes between brother worker and 
brother capitalist. The state has one basic function in 
this society — to keep class conflict in check and thus 
allow the capitalist system to operate as smoothly as 
possible. Or, as Bill 10 puts it: the Minister of Labour. 
may do what he likes “to maintain or secure industrial 
peace and to promote conditions favourable to the 
settlement of disputes.” 

Maintaining “industrial peace’ Bill 10-style means 
reducing to a minimum the number of strikes (and with 
them, the power of the workers) by levying heavy fines 
on unions and individuals who wildcat over the job 
conditions or management’s refusal to live up to the 
terms of a collective agreement. By providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration of these disputes (by hand-picked, 
pro-capitalist arbitrators like Judge Green and Merlin 
Nunn). By legislating who can strike and when. And 
by placing in the hands of the Labour Relations Board 
power to interpret and decide a wide range of labour 
issues — everything from whether a person is an em- 
ployee or not to whether he is allowed to join a trade 
union, and, if so, which one. It means placing the rights 
of the working class under the axe of the laws of the 
capitalist class. 

Workers have only one appeal from these laws — to 
the power of their own collective militancy. 
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CITY IGNORES WORKERS’ DEMANDS 


According to government sources, fighting inflation means 
keeping wages low, and Nova Scotia’s governing bodies are 
taking this job very much to heart. 

Halifax city officials are no exception in taking the cue 
from Big Brother Regan and the boys in Province House, and 
are imposing strict wage guidelines on city workers. 

With bus drivers entering their 4th week on strike, and 
firemen and police both with strike dates set, the city isn’t 
acting too concerned about the public welfare it self-righteous- 
ly claims to represent. 

In the case of firemen, for instance, the city has refused to 
stop cutbacks in the force, which last year totalled four and 
this year are expected to include seven. The cutbacks are in 
the form of attrition; no new men are hired on when others 
retire or quit. In negotiations the city has also refused to 
provide the more efficient steam-cleaning equipment which 
‘most forces have. 

Neither of these demands are the greedy-money hungry 
ones that our well paid mayor and city-manager would have us 
believe. (The city is holding out for 15% over two years — 
the cops and firemen want equal with the Dartmouth forces; 
transit workers are looking for a 25% increase — none of 
them unjust demands). It’s obviously not just inflation the 
government officials are fighting. : 

In fact, penny counting in the city budget hasn't applied 
equally to everyone this year. Besides the $18,000. recently 
shelled out for a new labour relations officer for the city, 
and the $32,000. city manager Cyril Henderson pulls in 
(5% of that is a healthy raise), city negotiators just granted a 
13-15% per year wage hike to police officers and NCO's. 

Mayor Goog Fitzgerald says that firemen shouldn't compare 
their situation to that of the police officers, that the two are 
not the same. 

He’s right. Fitzgerald is smart enough to know that the 
men who give the orders have to stick together — and money 
is the best glue. 


BLUENOSE MILITANCY 


Every Nova Scotian has heard of the Bluenose and Captain 
Angus Walters. There are a few stories about them, however, 
that neither the press nor the Oland’s Brewery ads mention. 

During the 1930's, numbers of Nova Scotia fishermen were 
Organized under an insidious piece of legislation known as 
the Fishermen's Federation Act. President of the Lunenburg 
“local” was Angus Walters. In the spring of 1937 Lunenburg 
fishermen went on strike. To ensure that no fish reached the 
plants the men linked their boats stem to stern all the way 
across Lunenburg Harbour. Each boat was manned by a 
“picketer” armed with an axe and orders to cut down anything 
or anyone who tried to break the line. After about three weeks 
of this sort of militancy the bosses were forced to settle. 

Meanwhile, in Halifax, another strike was being waged by 
fish handlers at the National Fish plant. The strike was going 
badly because the company had brought in a crew of scabs 
who were working and living in the plant. The only entrance 
to the plant led down a narrow alley and past a shed on which 
were stored huge blocks of ice that could be pushed off onto 


- anyone who tried to get by. The workers had no way of 


getting into the plant, so they had no way of getting the 
scabs out. 
Meanwhile, back in Lunenburg, the fishermen had won 


their dispute and were getting ready to sail for the fishing © 


grounds when Captain Walters received a phone call from 
Halifax. When he heard about the situation there, Walters 
quickly dropped all notions of going fishing and ordered 
the fleet, with the Bluenose at its head, to set sail for Halifax — 
on the understanding that if workers could not get into the 
fish plant from land, the fishermen would ‘take it from the 


- Sea-side’. 


As it turned out, the mere threat of this Bluenose militancy 
was enough to settle matters in Halifax. News that the fleet 
was on its way was relayed to Premier Angus MacDonald. 
After a lot of fuming and bellowing, MacDonald was forced 
to knuckle under and put pressure on National Fish to accept 
workers’ demands. 

The strike was settled by the time the fishing fleet reached 
Halifax. Captain Walters, however, probably regretted losing 
his chance to storm the fish plant. 
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Social scientists, whose job it is to study human 
behavior, tell us that how we act is strongly 
affected by our ideas about things. They also tell 


similar ideas on a wide range of topics such as 
politics, morality, property, law, etc. These ob- 
servations, as far as they go are correct. What the 
social scientists don’t tell us, however, is where 
these ideas come from in the first place, or why 
it is that certain ideas become established as 
characteristic of a particular society at a certain 
stage of its development. 

One theory has it that ideas are produced out 
of whole cloth by individual human brains. That 
is, ideas are conceived which are completely de- 
tached from the material conditions of society. 
Certain of these ideas are then taken as “ideals” 
and the society is built or transformed to fit them. 
This theory applied to capitalism would have us 
believe that the system of “free enterprise” began 
as an “ideal’’, a perfect idea, and that it is, there- 
fore, “the best of all possible systems”. 

We now know that such theories are pure non- 
sense. Ideas are not conjured up out of thin air by 
the individual genius. They are social products 
arising from people’s activity in society. — from 
their experiences with one another and with the 
“natural” world — and in accordance with the laws 
of historical development. 

When we realize that people’s experiences are 
important in determining their ideas we can easily 
understand why people with common experiences, 
such as workers, tend to have similar ideas about 
the society in which they live. However, it is also 
true that in capitalist society many similar ideas 
are shared Hy both the working class and the 
Capitalist class, groups whose experiences are quite 
different and whose interests are in direct conflict. 
For example, the capitalists make their profits by 


exploiting workers; and workers cannot gain a. 


greater share of the wealth they produce except 
by taking some or all of the capitalist’s profits. 
This basic class contradiction, however, finds no 
expression in the generally accepted ideas about 
Canadian capitalist society. 

If working people in capitalist society were fully 
conscious of their position as the sole producers 
of wealth, and of their ultimate power to trans- 
form society, to serve their own interests rather 
than those of the capitalist class, then capitalism 
itself would be short lived. To understand why 
this consciousness has been stifled is to understand 
the basic nature and function of ideology in 
Capitalist society. 

Ideology is that system of widely held and 
relatively connected ideas which become accepted 
as characteristic of a particular society by the 
members of that society. An important character- 
istic of these ideological beliefs is that people 
normally accept them without thinking very much 
about whether they are true or not. Because these 
ideas are to be found everywhere in the society 
they are accepted as “obvious” or “natural”. 


IDEOLOGICAL BELIEFS WIDESPREAD 


One factor which promotes the widespread 
acceptance of ideological ideas is that they do 
reflect, albeit in a distorted form, some of the 
actual conditions of the society in which they 
exist. Thus, the idea that Canada is a democratic 
society is widely accepted because we can see that 
all “‘adults’’ in Canada have the right to vote. 
What this notion of democracy hides, however, 
is the fact that political power in capitalist society 
is inseparable from economic power. Democracy, 
therefore, is democracy for the ruling class only. 
‘This leads us to a second and crucial character- 
istic of ideology in this society: that the dominant, 
or ruling ideas in class society are the ideas of its 
ruling class. The ideas which the ruling class has 
about itself are the ideas which come to be applied 
to thé society as a whole. Thus, in Canada, 
“freedom” means the freedom of the capitalists 
to exploit the workers; and “equality before the 
law” means the right to a trial before the Judge 
Green’s of society under laws designed to protect 
property — the sort of equality that characterized 
relationships between the christians and the lions. 

We have said that the purpose of capitalist 
ideology is to prevent the development of working 


us that the members of any society tend to have ` 


Socialism vs. Capitalism 
Ideology hides 
class society—1 


class consciousness among the exploited classes 
of society. Ideology is thus an important factor 
allowing the capitalist system to continue with a 
minimum of disruptions. As long as working 
people can be convinced that the capitalist system 
is “natural” or “just”, there is little danger that 
they will get any radical ideas about changing the 
system to produce for people’s needs rather than 
the capitalist’s profits. As one writer has expressed 
it, ideology “puts policemen in workers’ heads”; 
it prevents them from thinking thoughts which 
might spark collective action to overthrow a 
political and economic system that has already 
outlived its usefulness. ` 
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WHEN IDEOLOGY FAILS 


But, what happens when ideology fails? When 
this occurs the ruling class must resort to force; 
the police or army is used to keep class conflict 
under control, as happened in Cape Breton in the 
1920's during the miner’s strikes, and in Winnipeg 
during the general strike of 1919. However, from 
the standpoint of the capitalists, force is not a very 
good method for governing the rest of society. 
In the first place it can get very expensive to 
continually pay a large number ‘of people to 
police angry workers. (Police and army have also 
been known to side with the workers and turn 
their firearms on their former masters.) 

In the second place, these drastic measures 
frequently make it even more difficult for the 
bosses to govern since they tend to expose the 
normally “hidden” fact that the ruling class are 
more interested in protecting their own class 
privileges than in serving the “national” interest, 
as they claim. Thus, the presence of army troops 
in the streets of Quebec during the War Measures 
Act of 1970 laid bare the dictatorial nature of 
the Canadian state, and has, in part, led to the 
increasing militancy of the Quebec trade union 
movement. For these and other reasons, the 
capitalist class would prefer to stick with their 
first line of defence — ideology — as much as 
possible. 

How, then do ruling class ideas become estab- 
lished as the ruling ideas of society? Here we can 
present only a few brief examples of this process. 
In the first place, the ruling class, which owns 
the means of commodity production in capitalist 
society, also owns and controls “the means of 
mental production” — the mass media (news- 
papers, radio, television, magazines, movies, etc.) 


= and the educational institutions. This is not to say 


that all reporters, broadcasters, directors and 
teachers are involved in a conscious conspiracy to 
spread ruling class ideas or prevent the develop- 


ment of working class consciousness. Like other 
people in society, they too have very often been 
duped by the same propaganda they now churn 
out. Unfortunately, they really believe what they 
are saying. This is, in fact, one of the chief 
strengths of ideology — it is self-perpetuating. 
Like a disease, it is often carried by the people it 
most directly harms. 


